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CHAPTER XI, 


TER conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
an officer, who announced that Prince Maurice had 
reached Marsfield; and immediately orders were given 
to march the forces to the summit of Lansdown, an 
elevated range of country, whose slopes afforded an ex- 
cellent position for the army, and were forthwith for- 
tified with breastworks and cannon. It was the 5th of 
July, a day long remembered by both parties, as witness- 
ing the sternest fight that their respective causes had as 
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yet engaged in; and though neither side could claim a 
decided advantage, they each conceived themselves vic- 
tors. As soon as Sir William had taken his ground, he 
despatched a detachment of horse towards the quarters 
of the Royalists, for the purpose of drawing ona general 
engagement. As they moved quickly over the plain 
below the hill, they were attacked by the cavalry of their 
opponents, who forthwith brought out all their forces on 
the level, and drew up in order of battle. The Royalist 
commander, however, changed his mind, and the troops 
began to fall back once more on Marsfield. But Waller 
had resolved on an engagement, and drew up the whole 
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674 THE DOONES 
of his cavalry into one long line, which, at the word of 
command, burst away with the shout of “Liberty! liberty! 
truth and peace!” distinctly audible above the clatter and 
clank of their headlong charge. With impetuous rush 
they poured forward, a gleaming line of avengers, and, 
falling on the king’s troops like an avalanche, broke 
through and scattered his invincibles, who had never yet 
been worsted, and threw the whole army into dire 
confusion. The ironsides wrought wonders. Distin- 
guished by their armour, they were the admiration both 
of friend and foe, as they swept irresistibly over the 
plain, and earned for themselves a reputation which 
served as a lasting prestige. 

But the fiery ardour of the cavalry carried them far- 
ther than prudence dictated, and the squadrons of the 
Royalists, rallied by the energy of their officers, gave 
them a severe handling as they returned to their own 
lines. A general battle ensued, which terminated in the 
retirement of Waller’s forces behind their breastworks, 
where they maintained a stand, thinning the Prince’s 
troops by a smart cannonade, and by frequent charges 
of cavalry, which brought about a number of hand-to- 
hand fights, watched with intense interest by the troops 
at a distance. On returning from one of these on- 
slaughts, Sir Edward fell in with a couple of combatants, 
well matched in all respects, who had for some minutes 
tasked each other’s skill and prowess to the utmost, and 
witnessed the fall of one of them, a heavily armed cava- 
her, who exposed himself to a slanting back blow, which 4 
terminated his career. Uttering an exclamation, the 
smitten horseman fell to the ground, and Sir Edward, 
startled by the tones of his voice, pulled up beside him 
and dismounted. Bending over the prostrate officer, he 
scanned his features elosely, and said with trembling 
voice, “ Auberley !” Yes, it was even he; and when the 
baronet regained his regiment, and under cover of the 
night the army retired to Bath, his reflections were 
those of a man lost in a bewildering maze of troublous 
thoughts. He knew not that the man who had robbed 
his home of peace was on the battle field; and so far from 
rejoicing at the fate which had overtaken him, he la- 
mented it with heartfelt sorrow, and, having led the 
charge which brought him to his end, took home to 
himself its fatal and affeeting issue. Indeed, the exeite- 
ment of the fight, and the oppressive thoughts which 
A.uberley’s death oceasioned, broke down a nature already 
sorely chastened, and he was obliged to remain in Bath, 
whilst Sir William Waller went forward, hanging on the 
rear of the Royalists as they marched to Devizes. 

“My campaign has soon terminated,’ he said to 
Janet, who had repaired to Bath at his request, to attend 

nhim. “Had I known before, that I should have to 
witness such a scene, I would have constrained myself 
to tarry at the Abbey, and sought by other means than 
those which scem to carry with them a retribution for 
private as well as public wrongs, to engage my thoughts 
and employ my energy. The sword, after all, is a vin- 
dictive reformer ; and so differently do things look to me 
in the retrospect, and especially now, when my mind is 
so sorely agitated, that, having drawn it, I seem to be 
chargeable with the miseries it has occasioned, and par- 
ticularly with the death of that misled man, who so 
much needed space for repentance.” 

“The truth is,” Sir Edward, “his attendant replied, 
endeavouring to prevent him from brooding over an 
event which entailed neither culpability nor reproach, 
“you feel Lord Auberley’s death as no one else can feel 
it, and are disposed to convict yourself personally for 
what is really due to the unhappy struggle which has 
already cost the lives of so many of our countrymen. 
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With the right or wrong of the opposing party you have 
undoubtedly identified yourself; but the battle would 
have been fought, and he who has injured you so much 
would have fallen, had you quietly remained in the 
north.” 

She felt that her argument was not altogether satis. 
factory ; but she was glad to divert his thoughts from 
those personal reproaches, which in her estimation were 
altogether unfounded. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Sir Epwarp pE WICHEMALSE was obliged, as he himself 
expressed it, to ride at anchor in a roadstead away from 
the fury of the war-storm which raged throughout the 
country, in expectation of being broken up, as no longer 
sea-worthy. The battle of Lansdown had unfitted him, 
both in body and mind, for the exhausting strain of a 
prolonged struggle, nor could he divest himself of those 
melancholy, harrowing thoughts which the fate of Lord 
Auberley occasioned. He therefore determined to ro- 
turn to Lee Abbey, and endeavour to be at home once 
more in the house of his fathers. But he did not look 
up again as aforetime for months; and, had it not been 
for the constant faithful attention of the strong-minded 
right-hearted Janet, he would have sunk into a morbid 
state of dejection, unwilling to look on the bright side of 
anything, and unable to realize the consolations of the 
gospel. Not a day passed without a conversation on 
the subject with his watchful attendant, who endea- 
voured to hide the deep sorrow which preyed on her 
heart for the loss of her beloved Jennifried. 

“ How could I suffer myself to be so deceived, Janet, 
and why did I not follow the first convictions of my 
mind? I might have prevented all this misery; | 
ought to have prevented it.” 

“You need not upbraid yourself, Sir Edward. First 
thoughts on many points are unquestionably best ; and 
we are bound to follow them, before the moral sense 
which gave them birth becomes weakened, and second 
thoughts creep in on specious grounds. But in this 
case the pros and cons were so equally balanced, to say 
the least, that something more tham impressions and 
feelings was mecessary to warrant a decision. The in- 
formation you received respecting Lord Auberley was 
favourable, and there were appearances of godly sin- 
cerity; on what, then, could you have founded an objec- 
tion that would have satisfied you, and dear Jennic 
also ?” 

“There’s something in that, Janet; but it was such 
a hasty thing. I ought to have waited, and time, which 
reveals so much, might have shed a light, which, like a 
beacon, would have kept us from shipwreck. Nothing 
can justify me there, Janet.” 

“ But what, dear sir, if time had only revealed a more 
finished and beguiling system of hypocrisy ? And are 
we always to condemn ourselves when issues baffle our 
penetration, though we have acted for the best, and in 
humble dependence on Divine guidance? Surely, as we 
are not necessarily right when God’s permissions fall 
in with our desires and all goes well, as we think, so we 
are not necessarily wrong when his will runs counter 
to them, and everything appears to be against us.” 

“True, Janet; but such a consciousness of blame 
hangs about me, that I am afraid to look up. Perhaps 
I idolized my child as I never should. Perhaps I felt 
too much at the prospect of losing her from home, as 
though my happiness depended on her presence. Per- 
haps Z| 

“Excuse my interrupting you, Sir Edward; but 
thousand things may be brought forward as grounds of 
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self-condemnation by a depressed and desolate heart; 
but why should we fret our minds, and impair our 
peace, by indulging in accusing reflections P However 
wrong we may suppose ourselves, the only way is to 
bring the wrong to Him who is able to judge of it aright 
and pardon it all, and when we know our infirmities 
are forgiven, to take submissively what he has allowed 
them to occasion, knowing that in very mercy he 
afflicts us. By continually sitting in judgment on our- 
selves because we are afflicted, we shall soon begin to 
sit in judgment on God also.” 

“T hope not, Janet; but truly my soul is cast down 
within me; I walk in darkness, and I have no light.” 

“And there is a special provision for such a case, 
Sir Edward: ‘ Let him trust in the name of the Lord, 
and stay upon his God.’” 

Towards the spring of the following year, 1644, the 
baronet’s health improved considerably, and his cheer- 
fulness of spirit returned. He still felt deeply the loss 
of his daughter ; but he was able to bear it with becoming 
resignation, and to look up to heaven confidingly with 
acomposed mind. It was as though he became gradu- 
ally prepared for events which called once more into 
action the patriotic hopes and fears which for the last 
few years had struggled in his breast; for the spirit of 
the times began to show itself in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, principally in consequence of Colonel Digby’s 
march on Torrington, to cut off the communication 
between North and South Devon. The king’s troops, 
however, were everywhere successful, and Bideford and 
Barnstaple fell into their hands. The latter town was 
indeed retaken by the Preshyterian troops; but Sir 
Francis Doddington, having routed them at Swinedown, 
assailed Ilfracombe in the month of September, and 
took it—a successful movement which enabled him to 
re-establish the king’s authority in the capital of the 
north. 

It was not likely that Sir Edward de Wichehalse 
should be left unnoticed at such a time. He had fairly 
committed himself to the cause of the Parliamentarians, 
and the Royalist commander, having the north in his 
hands, determined to make an example of him. He 
was apprised of this one evening after night-fall, by 
Colonel Giffard, who felt too much regard for the baronet 
to allow him to fall into the hands of foes without a 
warning. 6 

“Sir Edward,” he said, “I am a blunt free-spoken 
soldier, and therefore you must not be angry if I con- 
demn the views you have adopted, and express the hope 
that you may come round to the old-fashioned way. 
But I cannot see a neighbour such as you are shot like a 
hawk, or hung like a dog. I have therefore ridden over 
at some risk, to inform you that preparations have been 
made for your capture. You are hemmed in on all sides, 
and the only chance of escape is to take to the sea. A 
body of dragoons has been commissioned to disturb your 
peace about this time to-morrow; and they'll do their 
duty, without showing much mercy.” 

“T have been expecting it, Colonel Giffard, and am 
somewhat prepared for a day of evil, which many must 
pass through that they may prepare the way for a day of 
blessedness. What good thing is there that does not 
come of suffering, or by it? I thank you sincerely for 
your kind interest, and shall profit by your information, 
looking forward to times which loom in the distance, 
when these party strifes shall cease, and good men, 
without attempting to fetter religious liberty, will pro- 
voke one another to love and to good works. I verily 
believe that a course of events has commenced which 
God will overrule in due time to this end, and so the 
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curse will be turned into a blessing. At present, indeed, 
the cause is trembling in the balance; but I venture to 
prophecy that ere long the first will be last, and the last 
first, and when you are placed, as you will be, in circum- 
stances such as mine at this present, may you find as 
considerate and true a friend as you have been to me!” 

The sun had but just passed the meridian the next 
day, when Sir Edward, Janet, and a few retainers em- 
barked in a fishing-smack and sailed out of Lee Bay. 
The wind had been gradually rising through the morn- 
ing, and was now blowing smartly, rending the grey 
mist that had hovered over the Channel, »nd working 
the sea up into angry waves that beat threateningly on 
the little bark. Dark clouds swam rapidly along the 
sky, and now and then a strong flaw of wind came down, 
which told them plainly of an approaching gale, and 
awakened anxious feelings in the minds of the three 
brave seamen who managed the boat. There was a 
needs be, however, for facing the tempest, and on they 
sped, escaping a storm of human passions on shore to 
encounter the fury of boisterous elements which seemed 
to dispute their trespass on the sea. Their purpose was 
to land on the coast of Wales; and safely they accom- 
plished a half of their voyage, still seen by anxious 
watchers on Duty Point, like a small dark spot dancing 
on the troubled waters. But when the wild tornado, 
whose approach had long been heralded by soughing 
gusts and treacherous lulls, came rushing up the Channel 
with deafening roar and deadly violence, the hearts of 
the beholders sank despairingly. They pictured to 
themselves the little vessel and its honoured freight 
entombed in the angry sea; and, alas! the picture was 
that of a mournful reality. The voyage of the fugitives 
was terminated before they reached the Cambrian shore, 
and the name of De Wichehalse passed away from among 
the living for ever. The bodies of two of his followers 
were found cast up by the tide on the rocks, to tell the 
melancholy tale; and now there is nothing left but his 
monument and shield in Lynton Church, to make known 
the existence of a family whose extinction may be traced, 
speaking after the manner of men, to that lawless, des- 
perate band, the Doones of Exmoor. 





A FRENCH NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 
Any one who should compare a newspaper produced in 
Paris with one of our London newspapers, would not fail 
to notice a remarkable difference in the nature of their 
contents. He would sce that the advertisements of the 
Paris paper were scarcely one-fourth as numerous as they 
are in the London paper; and if he were to refer that 
deficiency to the timbre, or duty still levied by the French 
Government upon all advertisements, he would be partly 
right in his judgment, though it would be absurd to ex- 
pect that, even were the timbre removed, the advertising 
populace of Paris would for many years equal that of 
London. In the next place, he would see a general defi- 
ciency in what we here denominate “ local news :” news, 
that is, of the events of social interest daily taking place 
either in the metropolis or the provinces ; he would see 
little or nothing of accidents, suicides, drownings, 
drunken frays, and so on—the reason being that the news- 
paper press of Paris does not recognise the penny-a-liner, 
who has no existence in the French capital, or indeed in 
any part of France; and it is through the want of him 
mainly that the French public are kept far in the rear 
of the march of events which sometimes are of real im- 
portance. Again, he would see but a meagre report of 
the police courts, and sometimes none; and perhaps 
xx2 
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there would be the same curtailing in the law cases and 
the judicial reports. He need not suppose that these defi- 
ciencies are so galling to French readers as they would 
be to us, since it is possible that, were these items sup- 
pled in a ratio at all equalling the demand in this country, 
they would only have the effect of damaging the circu- 
lation ofthe paper. The news, whether home or foreign, 
which is circulated by the Paris press is not prepared and 
digested by the staffs of the several newspapers, but by 
general news offices, which carry on an independent 
business : they take in the newspapers not only of the 
provinces but of all the world, and, selecting what suits 
their purpose, while avoiding everything likely to give 
umbrage to the government, they elaborate an article 
or a series of articles, and, multiplying copies rapidly by 
means of lithography, transmit them to the editors. It 
is to the agency of these general news offices that our 
own newspapers are often indebted for intelligence which, 
but for them, they would not get until a day later, and 
after it had been published in Paris; nay, sometimes, it 
is whispered—such is the charm of British gold—the 
London newspaper has forestalled that of Paris through 
the same compliant agency. The correspondents of the 
London papers are of course in continual communication 
with these offices, and derive from them much of their 
intelligence. 

But if the Paris paper is defective in the bulk of what 
Englishmen regard as news, it is generally abounding in 
the articles of romance and fiction. In most of them 
the feuilleton, which is the romance department of the 
sheet, extends across the lower half or one third of several 
pages, and usually contains one or more chapters of a 
story continuing through several months. The best 
fictionists of the present century have produced the first 
impressions of their most popular works on the broad- 
sheet of the newspaper, and not a few of them have been 
paid by newspaper proprietors almost fabulous prices for 
their copyright. This mingling of fiction with politics 
has been encouraged by successive governments for 
many years past, perhaps with a view of distracting the 
attention of the mass of readers from affairs of state, and 
amusing them with imaginary scenes. However this may 
be, it is undeniable that it is the “ loud” sensational story 
which sends up the circulation of the paper, and that 
the majority of readers care for little else. 

It may seem paradoxical, after such an assertion, to 
say that the newspaper press in Paris is a much more 
powerful engine than the newspaper press in London: 
yet such is undoubtedly true; and there has never been 
any insurrection or revolution in the capital, numerous 
as such outbreaks have been during the last seventy 
years, which may not be plainly traced to the newspaper 
office. It was the editors of popular journals who planned, 
inaugurated, and supervised the revolution of 1830; the 
Provisional Government of 1848 was concerted and ma- 
tured in an editor’s room; and the same Government was 
undermined and finally overthrown by the same kind of 
agency to which its existence was due. But for the 
support of the press Louis Napoleon would have found 
it expedient to keep his oath to the constitution in- 
violate ; there had never been the cowp-d’etdt of Decem- 
ber—there had been no imperial despotism in France. 
The causes of French newspaper influence are not to be 
summarily detected and accounted for. . One consider- 
able source of their effect upon the people is probably 
the jealousy with which they are regarded by the govern- 
ment, which has for generations past been continually 
playing fast and loose with the press—now crippling it 
with censorships, now letting it go free for a time, and 
anon fettering it with conditions which reduced it vir- 
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tually to a nullity. The inevitable result was to enlist 
the sympathies of the public on the side of the journal- 
ists, whom they regarded rightly as the advocates of theiy 
liberty, and against the persecuting authorities. But 
another and a far greater source of influence is the inti- 
mate relation existing between the people and their 
instructors. In England the newspaper writer, however 
brilliant his talents, and whatever effect he may work in 
the minds of the public, is a’ mere voice and nothing 
more; like the invisible bird who discourses sweet music 
in the shadowy umbrage of the forest, he is hid from al} 
eyes, and no man knows where to pitch upon him. You 
may rub shoulders with him in the street, or ride with 
him in an omnibus, but you never identify him. He 
puts his name to nothing that he writes—he is respon- 
sible for nothing ; concealed in his anonymous shroud, 
he may throw the realm into convulsion or shake the 
foundation of the throne; but he lives and dies unrecog- 
nised by the multitude whom he enthralls, and passes 
away unregarded. It is not so in France. There the 
journalist never leads an anonymous life. He puts his 
name or his initials to all that he writes; or if he does 
not do so, it is because his place in the journal to whose 
staff he appertains is well known, so that every article 
that proceeds from his pen is known to be his. One 
consequence of this system is, that the Parisian journalist 
stands pledged to some party, and must preserve some 
degree at least of consistency. Another and a more 
telling consequence is, that if his utterances prove accept- 
able and popular, he becomes a public favourite—is recog- 
nised and cheered at public spectacles and assemblies— 
and in times of political excitement is looked up to asa 
leader ; and at such seasons he will be expected to carry 
out his principles into action. Hence, his connection with 
insurrection and revolution is a climax which the march 
of events may render it impossible for him to escape. A 
third consequence, and one which is not very agreeable 
to himself or creditable to the French press, is that he 
runs the risk of being driven to have recourse to sword 
or pistol, in consequence of some unguarded slip of the 
pen in the warmth of polemical debate. The code of 
honour is said to be even more strict in Paris among 
journalists than among the military themselves—the 
printed affront, it may be supposed, making a deeper im- 
pression than mere words hastily spoken. 

The interior of a Paris newspaper office differs mate- 
rially from that of a London one: there is not half the 
litter and confusion, or at least apparent confusion, in 
the several apartments, nor does there appear to be 
nearly so much hurry and driving. There is, in fact, a 
great deal less to do; because, in the first place, as already 
mentioned, the general and local news is prepared andé 
digested elsewhere ; in the second place, the parliament- 
ary reporters never show their faces in the office, but do. 
all their work in the legislative assembly. The French 
short-hand writer does not work at reporting for three: 
quarters of an hour at a stretch, as the Englishman does; 
he works but a few minutes, and is then relieved by 
another, who takes his place while he writes out his scrap 
of “copy” into roman hand for the printer. All these 
scraps of the staff of reporters are collected and arranged! 
in order, by a functionary whose sole business it is to 
attend to that duty. This method works pleasantly to 
all hands, as by it none are unduly oppressed with labour, 
and the evening’s debate is in the hands of the printer 
almost as soon as the house breaks up. Another thing 
which tends to prevent hurry and confusion is the system 
of managing the advertising portion of the sheet. ‘The 
bulk of these columns is always in type some consider- 
able time in advance of the rest of the paper, and any 
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quantity of advertisements may be withdrawn if space is 
wanted, at the latest moment before going to press. The 
advertisements are in fact farmed out to some adver- 
tising company, who buy up the advertising columns of 
the various journals, and work them for their own profit, 
under certain conditions. By such a compact the pro- 
prietors of a journal are able to ignore all the trouble 
and labour of the advertising department, while receiving 
from ten to-fifteen thousand pounds a year in virtue of 
their agreement. 

As so much work can never be got out of a French 
compositor as out of an English one, a proportionably 
larger staff of men has to be kept; though the difference 
between the two races of workers is not nearly so great 
in the present day as we can remember it to have been. 
Many of the conveniences of modern invention for the 
acceleration of business, which have been long in use in 
London, are still unknown in the printing-offices of 
Paris—the managers seeming generally to prefer the 
employment of additional hands to the adoption of im- 
proved implements or new inventions. As the circula- 
tion of some of the Paris newspapers is exceedingly 
large, amounting to numbers which could not be worked 
off in time by any single machine, it was for many years 
the custom in such offices to set up two copies of the 
paper in type, so that two machines might be set work- 
ing together ; but since the introduction of the American 
machines, which will roll off from fifteen to twenty 
thousand copies an hour—and of the new art of stereo- 
typing in moulds of soft paper—that double labour is no 
longer necessary. 

In London, at the precise instant when the newspaper 
goes to press and the first copies are rolled off, there is 
arush of boys and lads, and agents and salesmen, with 
their fast-trotting nags, all eager to devour them the 
moment they are produced. No such lively phenomena 
are visible at the Paris printing-office—nothing of the 
kind takes place. The Paris proprietors of newspapers 
tolerate no middlemen to intercept their profits; they 
are their own salesmen, and transact their business by 
means of agents, who are paid for the most part by 
salaries, not by commission. As fast as the copies are 
rolled off from the machine, they are taken to an adjoin- 
ing apartment, where a number of women and young 
girls are ready to receive them. By their ready hands 
they are folded and laid in heaps of twenty-five each, 
until a certain number have accumulated sufficient for 
the first distribution, which embraces the members of 
the legislature and the municipality, and other favoured 
classes. The women then receive the envelopes, already 
addressed and pasted, and in an incredibly short space 
of time the papers are inclosed within them and des- 
patched to the authorized distributor, whose duty it is 
to deliver them to the subscribers. So rapidly is the 
work of the women accomplished, that the folding and 
enveloping of the sheets almost keeps pace with the 
delivery of the machine, and their labour continues until 
‘from three-fourths to five-sixths of the impression is 
tolled off. . This is necessary, because the bulk of French 
newspapers is delivered to regular subscribers, either 
‘through the post or by private messengers—the sub- 
“scriptions being payable, and the subscription papers or 
contracts renewable, every fortnight. The number of 
copies printed for sale to non-subscribers is compara- 
‘tively small. As a rule, no newspaper of any note is 
regularly cried about the streets; they are to be obtained 
“at depdts which are well known, and at countless little 
Sentry-boxes placed at intervals on the edge of the pave- 
ment along the various boulevards and other populous 
-and promenading lines of thoroughfare. The denizens 
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of these little wooden cribs lead a rather harassing life ; 
they commence their traffic with the early morning 
papers, and have to continue it throughout the day, 
until the night is far advanced. One hears them snoring 
as they sit beneath their lanterns, and many a time, on 
returning home at a late hour, have we had to arouse 


them from their slumbers before we could effect a 
purchase. 





SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 
“THE BAYARD OF THE INDIAN ARMY.” 


On the 25th of March of the present year, through the 
sacred portal of Westminster Abbey passed the funeral 
procession of the brave and distinguished General 
Outram. Around his bier were gathered the great and 
titled of the land, and mingling with them, as repre- 
sentatives of their regiment, stood a group of the 78th 
Highlanders. Touching was the tribute rendered by 
these veteran soldiers to the memory of the loved chief 
under whom they had served in the anxious toils and 
awful conjunctures of Indian warfare. If a career at 
once heroic and unblemished, and public services sin- 
gularly disinterested and valuable, entitle a man to 
sepulture among the mighty dead in the national mau- 
soleum, that distinction was largely merited by him 
whose dust on that day found there a resting-place. 

A memoir of the life of this gallant Indian officer and 
sagacious statesman will doubtless, in due course, be 
given to the world. Meantime, we present to our readers 
such brief outline of his varied career as our space will 
allow. 

James Outram was born in 1803, and was the son of 
Benjamin Outram, Esq., of Butterley Hall, Derbyshire. 
Educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, he continued 
at that northern seat of learning until he obtained a 
cadetship. This was in 1819, and when he was in his 
sixteenth year. Proceeding to India, he was appointed 
to the 23rd Native Bombay Infantry, then being organ- 
ized, and attracted notice by the ease with which he 
acquired a knowledge of his regimental duties, and from 
his readiness for all professional work, however arduous 
or irksome. It was not long before the 23rd was called 
out to active service. Candeish, annexed to the British 
dominions in 1818, was still unsettled, and was then, 
indeed, under its refractory chiefs, in a state of actual 
revolt. hither did Outram accompany his regiment; 
and soon, by the successful execution of an operation 
against the enemy, he gave an earnest of his distin- 
guished future, and made his name known throughout 
India. This, his first achievement, was the attack and 
capture, at the head of two hundred sepoys, of a hill 
fortress held by the leader of the insurgents, who was 
slain in the encounter, and the garrison dispersed. For 
a success so signal, Outram acquired not only fame, but 
promotion. Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Governor 
of Bombay, not slow to recognise the merit of the young 
officer, determined to turn his ability to account. Im- 
pressed with the conviction that there was a better way 
of subjecting the wild and lawless Bheel tribes of Can- 
deish than by the system of harassing warfare hitherto 
pursued, he selected Outram to try the experiment of 
bringing them under authority by humane and kindly 
means. For this peculiar undertaking none could be 
better fitted by qualities both of head and heart. Having 
first secured the respect of the rude marauders by a dis- 
play of forcé, he elicited their admiration by his personal 
prowess as a tiger-slayer. Mixing with the chiefs as a 
friend, he gained their confidence ; and in the course of 
a few years, having successfully raised and disciplined a 
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Bheel corps, he accomplished the entire pacification of 
the province.* 

From the Bheel country, in 1835, Outram was called 
to a task of a similar kind in Maye-Canuta, a province 
of Guzerat. Disorder was there rampant, and law set at 
nought by the warlike and predatory tribes of the 
country. The pacificator of the Bheels pursued the 
same policy which had been successful in Candeish: 
severity first, then kindness and conciliation. The 
result was the same; gradually out of the prevailing 
rapine and confusion arose tranquillity and order. 

When the short-sighted and blundering policy of 
Lord Auckland, dictated by alarm at the intrigues of 
Russia, had precipitated the British power into the dis- 
astrous Affghan war, Outram joined the division which 
proceeded from Bombay, as aide-de-camp to the com- 
mander, Sir John Keane. Ghuznee fallen and Cabul 
subdued, the sovereign, Dost Mahomed Khan, took 
refuge in flight. It was determined to pursue the fugi- 
tive. Captain Outram, ever eager for such enterprises, 
at once volunteered for the command. Joined by several 
other daring officers, and with a party of five hundred 
horse, Outram’s pursuit attracted the admiration of In- 
dia, and became, as has been said, “the most romantic 
passage in a war full of romantic passages.” After en- 
during great hardships, and tracking the Ameer through 
the awful passes of the mountains, and when, as it seemed, 
he was almost within grasp, the pursuers were baulked 
through the treachery of the guide, and the Dost 
escaped. 

Owing to the hostile conduct of Mehrab Khan, the 
ruler of Beloochistan, during the Affghan campaign, 
part of the expeditionary force which returned from 
Cabul in November, 1839, was directed against him. 
To this force Outram was attached. The fire of the 
artillery, directed to one of the gates of Kelat, having 
created a breach, the town was immediately stormed, 
and the Khan killed. In the capture of the fortress, 
Outram, prominent at the post of danger, signally dis- 
tinguished himself. As a reward for his services, he 
was commissioned to carry the tidings of victory to 
Bombay. This task required no little hardihood and 
address, as the route lay through three hundred and 
sixty miles of the enemy’s country. Arrayed in the 
dress of the Synd, or chief minister of Kelat, and suit- 
ably mounted, after much hazard and fatigue Kurachee 
was safely reached; thence he embarked for Bombay. 
There the bearer of the despatches received the promo- 
tion which he so well merited, and became Major Outram. 

We next find our heroic soldier in the political post of 
Resident in Lower Scinde. In this capacity he gained 
the confidence and affection of many of the chiefs. As 
an instance of the ascendancy won by his hearty sym- 
pathies and kindly nature, it may be mentioned that 
Noor Mahomed Khan, chief of the Hyderabad Ameers, 
when on his death-bed sent for Outram and commended 
to him his family, feebly adding, “From the days of 
Adam no one has found such truth and friendship as I 
have found in you.” 

The influence which Outram had thus acquired was of 
great political value in the winter of 1841-2, when efforts 

* The following extract from a memoir of Outram’s services, printed 
for private circulation, will further illustrate his mode of dealing with the 
Bheel tribes :—‘ He accepted their hospitality, which he repaid with 
feasts and entertainments. He listened with profound attention to their 
wild tales and mythological legends; taught them many simple but 
useful mechanical devices ; dressed their wounds ; prescribed for their 
ailments ; joined in their pastimes; and, accompanying them in the 
pursuit of tigers and other large game with which their mountains 
abounded, won their admiration by showing in the chase, as he had 


previously displayed in battle, his superiority in those very qualities 
which they valued most highly in themselves,” 
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were made to relieve Sale’s beleaguered garrison at, 
Jellalabad, in Affghanistan. <A rising in Scinde wonid. 
have proved disastrous. Maintaining the communication 
open by his position on the Candahar Road, Outram 
also rendered essential service by forwarding troops, 
stores, and ammunitions. 

To have been termed by General Sir Charles Napier 
the “ Bayard of the Hast” was a title more honourable 
than a peerage. By this title he was afterwards uni- 
versally known throughout India—a noble testimony to 
the heroic qualities and chivalrous nature of Outram, 
It is painful to think that a friendship begun so auspi- 
ciously between two such men should have been so soon 
ruptured. The very tenacity with which each held to 
what he deemed the right, partly produced, though it 
could not excuse, the bitterness which unhappily cha- 
racterized what is known as their Scinde controversy. 
Lord Ellenborough, then Governor-General, as respected 
Scinde adopted a policy of war. Sir Charles Napier 
was despatched from England to undertake the chastise- 
ment of the Scinde Ameers. To this warlike policy 
Outram was utterly opposed; he judged it not well for 
the security of our Indian empire that those native 
states which remained, and which could protect them- 
selves, should be overthrown. By every means that lay 
in his power he endeavoured to avert the collision 
between the British and the Ameers; but in vain. Na- 
pier continued to advance with his troops, and war 
became inevitable. Surrounded in the Residency at the 
capital, which he would not leave, by the furious Be- 
loochees, diplomacy was at an end, and Outram in self- 
defence assumed the soldier. “The history of India,” 
says a writer, “has no brighter page than that which 
chronicles the defence of the Hyderabad Residency.” 

Scinde was conquered and annexed. Outram’s share of 
the spoil, pertaining to him by right of conquest, was 
£3000. Though at that time in debt, holding as he did 
the war to be unjust and impolitic, he would not accept 
one shilling of the money. As it could not be restored, 
it was by his directions distributed among the charitable 
institutions of India. 

After these events Outram, now Colonel Outram, visited 
England. A revolution having occurred at Lahore, soon 
drew him back to India. Matters were, however, not 
yet ripe forthe expected Sikh war, and his services were 
sought as Civil Commissioner, to aid in quelling the 
disturbances which had broken out in the southern 
Mahratta country. Subsequently, ina military capacity, 
as commander of a light corps which he organized, he 
overawed the rebels and restored the tranquillity of the 
disturbed territory. 

Next we find Outram Resident at Sattarah. This was 
immediately previous to the annexation of that province, 
which took place in 1848; after which, the highest post 
at the disposal of the Bombay Government, the Residency 
at Baroda, was conferred upon him. Corruption had 
here entrenched itself, and went by the, name of Khutput, 
which means simply backstairs influence or official 
bribery. Against this the Resident declared war—he 
would give it no quarter. The battle, waged with so 
much determination, was no doubt at the expense of the 
official proprieties. It is not necessary to enter into the 
history of this Baroda business, which issued in his recall 
by the Bombay authorities, and in much after controversy- 
Outram’s triumph was, that he accomplished the over- 
throw of the corrupt system. 

Again in England, the Home Government, appreciating 
the services of their distinguished Indian officer, recom- 
mended him to the Governor-General for employment m 
a political capacity. He was accordingly, in 1855, made 
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Resident at Lucknow, the capital of Oude. Misrule, 
injustice, and oppression were the main features of the 
government of Oude. Things had come to such a pass 
that the policy of annexation seemed to be forced upon the 
Indian authorities. Outram was required to investigate 
and report. 

A full and able report, which formed at once the reason 
and justification of after proceedings, was furnished by 
him on the 15th of March of that year. It presented 
under several heads the deplorable condition of Oude. 

The king, devoted to his personal gratification, was 
wholly unfit for the discharge of his duties, while his 
minister, ignorant of the commonest principles of govern- 
ment, was without character and ability. Mauch of the 
revenue remained uncollected, and in all financial matters 
extreme corruption prevailed. The administration of 
justice was venal, and the police inefficient. The army 
is depicted as licentious, disorganized, and cowardly. Of 
ihe money allowed for public works but a small fraction 
only was expended. Crime had greatly increased, while 
oppression and cruelty widely existed, which the govern- 
ment was incapable of redressing. Such was the pur- 
port of the report on the condition of Oude, submitted 
by Outram, and which was supported in all its facts by 
documentary evidence. 

Acting immediately upon the information thus fur- 
nished, Lord Dalhousie proposed to the Court of Directors 
that the whole civil and military establishment of the 
kingdom of Oude should be vested im the government 
of the East India Company, but that the king should 
receive an ample income, and be allowed to retain his royal 
title and position. The proposal stopped short of annexa- 
tion. The Court, in their reply, in effect authorized Lord 
Dalhousie to take whatever steps were necessary “ for the 
permanent establishment of good government throughout 
the country.” The despatch of the Directors was read 
by the Governor-General at midnight, on the 2nd of Ja- 
nuary, 1856. A council was held next day, when it was 
resolved to instruct General Outram to announce to the 
king that the treaty of 1801, conditionally guaranteeimg 
the British protection, had ceased to exist, and to require 
him to sign a new treaty, making over to the English 
the administration of Oude. In the event of his refusal, 
Outram was enjoined forcibly to assume the administra- 
tion of Oude, and to proclaim its territories to be part of 
the British dominions. To appear before the king, and 
to enforce these peremptory conditions, was specially 
trying to the humane feelings of the Resident. Assailed 
first by the passionate entreaties of the Queen Mother 
for delay, he was, when at length admitted to the 
presence of the sovereign, met by his exclamations, 
“Why have I deserved this ? what have I done?” The 
presentation of the treaty called forth an overwhelming 
burst. of grief from the unhappy monarch. Taking the 
turban from his head he placed it in Outram’s hands, 
declaring that now, as his position, rank, and titles were 
all gone, it was not for him to sign a treaty or enter into 
any negotiation. As the king persisted in withholding 
his signature, Outram, abiding by the tenor of his in- 
structions, proclaimed the annexation of Oude to the 
British possessions in India. The Resident at Lucknow 
was converted into Chief Commissioner for Oude, and in- 
trusted with the carrying out of the scheme of admi- 
nistration which had been framed by the Governor-General. 
No doubt can exist as to our right to annex Oude. The 
conditions under which the king held his throne, by the 
treaty of 1801, had been for many years systematically 
Violated. 

After these great services, General Outram once 
again visited England; but repose was not long allowed 


— 
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him. As the intrigues of Russia had been the primary 
cause of the Affghan war, so the influence of the same 
power with the Persian king induced that monarch to 
advance an army for the conquest of Herat, in violation 
of a treaty made with the British, so late as 1853. A 
hostile expedition to Persia was determined on by the 
British Government. Invested with the chief command, 
Outram lost no time in proceeding to Bombay. It is 
interesting to know that Havelock, whose opinion was 
requested, recommended Outram for this responsible 
post; and that Outram, at the time ignorant of that 
fact, requested that Havelock should command the 
second division of the army. During the short but 
brilliant Persian eampaign, these two heroic and noble- 
hearted men worked hand to hand. ‘The successful 
career of the army was suddenly brought to a close by 
the announcement made by the commander, on the 4th 
of March, 1857, that a treaty of peace had been signed 
with Persia. 

The peace with Persia, at that particular juncture, 
turned out to be a most providential occurrence for the 
preservation of our Indian rule. Informed that a spirit 
of insubordination had begun to manifest itself in the 
Indian army, Outram, as requested, at once sent back 
all the European regiments, retaining only the artillery 
and native troops, until the ratification of the treaty 
with Persia and the evacuation of Herat. 

The invaluable services rendered by these troops in 
the awful crisis which ensued, are well known. Oude, 
annexed, as we have seen, in 1855, upon the report and 
by the proclamation of General Outram, was the focus of 
the mutiny of 1857; and whatever other causes may 
have beer at work in producing the revolt, it is well 
known thatthe emissaries of the deposed king had been 
secretly at work, sowing sedition among the native 
troops. 

The greased cartridges was but the pretext adroitly 
seized by the instigators. The annexation of Oude, and 


: the outbreak which followed, stand thus to each other 


in the vital connection of cause and consequence. As 
Outram was a chief agent in effecting the annexation, 
so was it befitting that he should take a prominent part 
in repressing the revolt. The time chosen for the latter 
was singularly opportune. In Oude there were not one 
thousand British soldiers to keep in awe twenty thou- 
sand native troops. The heroic exertions of Havelock, 
which thrilled the civilized world, were directed to the 
relief of Lucknow. During the ten weeks of that general’s 
command, he gained nine triumphs over the rebels, but 
was unable to reach the beleaguered Residency. Sir 
James Outram, on his arrival at Calcutta on the 5th of 
August, was appointed to the command of the relieving 
forces. This supersedure of Havelock was undoubtedly 
an act of harshness and injustice to that brave man, 
by whose combined caution and valour the rebels had 
been first and so heroically held in check. It was, 
however, reserved to Outram to render a noble com- 
pensation. In his first communication to Havelock, 
after his appointment, he thus wrote:—“I shall join 
you with the reinforcements; but to you shall be left 
the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have 
already struggled so much. I shall accompany you 
only in my civil capacity as Commissioner, placing my 
military service at your disposal should you please, 
serving under you as a volunteer.”* On the 15th Sep- 





* In a general order addressed to his army, confirming the order of 
Outram, Lord Clyde, then Sir Colin Campbell, thus speaks : “Seldom, 
perhaps never, has it occurred to a Commander-in-Chief to publish and 
confirm such an order as that proceeding from Major-General Sir James 
Outram, x.0.8. With such a reputation as Major-General Sir James _ 
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tember he joined Havelock at Cawnpore. “The meet- 
ing between the two generals,” writes Marshman, in his 
“ Life of Havelock,” “was most cordial. Three months 
before, they parted on the banks of the Euphrates, little 
dreaming that they should next be associated in the 


SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 


Lucknow was reached, and the Residency entered by 
the two generals, on the 25th of September. Outram 
now assumed the command of the band of heroes who 
had fought their way against such odds ; but, too few to 
cope with the hosts of the mutineers, they were them. 





more arduous task of restoring British supremacy in 
the revolted previnces.” 





Outram has won for himself, he can afford to share glory and honour 
with others. But that does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has 
made with such disinterested generosity, in favour of Brigadier-General 
Havelock, c.B., commanding the field force in Oude.”’ 

The following is the division order issued by Outram: ‘‘ The important 
duty of first relieving the garrison of Lucknow has been intrusted to 
Brigadier-General Havelock, c.8., and Major-General Outram feels that 
it is due to this distinguished officer, and the strenuous and noble ex- 
ertions which he has already made to effect that object, that to him 
should accrue the honour of the achievement. Major-General Outram is 
confident that the great end for which General Havelock and his brave 
troops have solong and so gloriously fought, will now, under the blessing 
of Providence, be accomplished. The Major-General, therefore, in grati- 
tude for and admiration of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by 
General Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion, and will accompany the force to Lucknow in his civil 
capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oude, tendering his military services 
to General Havelock as a volunteer. On the relief of Lucknow, the 
Major-General will resume his position at the head of the force.” 


selves beleaguered. - Sir Colin’s force brought final relief 
towards the close of November. General Havelock died 
on the 24th of that month. It was deemed expedient 
to withdraw from the Residency. The Commander-in- 
Chief hastened to Cawnpore, leaving Sir James Outram 
with five thousand men, to hold the walled inclosure of 
the Alumbagh, two miles from Lucknow. For three 
months Outram was subjected to incessant attacks, 
which were as constantly repulsed with severe loss to 
the enemy. By his gallant defence of the Alumbagh, 
the British power still retained its grip of Oude. Dur- 
ing that anxious and trying time, his personal cha 
racter shone out brightly; all who served under him 
speak of his modesty, his kindness, his regard for the 
welfare of others, his habitual disregard of self. Never 
soldier served under him who did not love the man a8 





| deeply as he admired the chief. 
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Co-operating with Sir Colin Campbell in his second 
advance to Lucknow, General Outram shared with 
his chief the glory of the capture of the city, which 
was finally taken possession of by the British on the 
19th of March, 1858. The success attending this great 
struggle virtually ended the revolt, although desultory 
warfare afterwards continued. Dr. Russell, in his 
“Diary,” gives a vivid description of the operations 
as they progressed from day to day. Amid the din and 
havoc of war, “The Times” correspondent was first 
brought into contact with Outram ; he speedily engaged 
his respect and affection, and to Russell’s facile pen we 
are indebted for the following description of the general :— 
“His forehead is broad, massive, sagacious, but open; 
his eye, which is covered with a shaggy brow, is dark, 
full of penetration, quick and expressive; his manner 
natural and gracious ; his speech is marked by a slight 
hesitation when choosing a word; but it is singularly 
correct and forcible, and his smile is very genial and 
sympathetic. He is of the middle size, is very stoutly 
built, and has a slight roundness of the shoulder, as if 
from study or application at the desk.” 

General Outram’s work was now nearly done. In his 
capacity of Civil Commissioner, one essential service more 
he rendered ere quitting for ever the scene of his toils 
and triumphs. This was in effecting a modification of 
Lord Canning’s celebrated proclamation, which confis- 
cated, with several slight exceptions, the entire landed 
property of Oude. From Lucknow Outram was called 
to Calcutta, to take his seat at the council of the Go- 
vernor-General. Here, before he returned to England, 
worn with fatigue and broken in health, he did battle for 
the preservation of the Company’s army. It was the 
army of his affections, and in which he had risen to rank 
and fame. Subsequently in London, in the audience of 
many who had met to do him honour, he said, “I was 
reared under a system which gave to every man a 
chance of going to the front, and I owe it to that system 
that I am now standing before you.” 

Last winter was spent by General Outram in the south 
of France, without benefit to his enfeebled health. While 
all the country was in jubilee on the night of the 10th of 
March, the distinguished soldier and diplomatist lay 
dying at Paris. Early on the morning of the 11th he 
expired. So passed away another of those great men 
whose wisdom and heroism have built up and preserved 
the wondrous fabric of British dominion in the East. 





RAMBLES OF AN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
INSPECTOR. 


V.— SHIFTING SCHOLARS, 


OBSERVING a fine-looking lad in a school at the diggings 
one day, with a fearless, honest countenance, and an eye 
sparkling with intelligence and good-humour, I calcu- 
lated upon some literary display from him. A question 
or two soon developed the measure of his attainments. 
“Well,” said I, “but don’t you know your letters?” 
“I do so,” was his reply; “but now I’ve got ’em, I 
don’t know what to do with ’em: for I can’t put ’em 
together.” 

This was the fact. He was nine years of age, and 
had but just managed the alphabet. Thinking that he 
might have been brought up in the bush, away from the 
region of the schoolmaster, I asked him if he had been 
to school before. “TI have so,” was his prompt reply. 
He then proceeded to touch the tips of his fingers, and 
called out, “I’ve been to five on’em. There was Kan- 
garoo Flat, Long Gully, Daisy Hill, Canton Lead, and 
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this ’ere.” “ How was it you learned no more than you 
have?” said I. “I don’t know,” he rather sulkily 
brought out; “I never stopped too long at any on ’em.” 
He might have added, also, that lengthened intervals of 
non-attendance disposed him to forget the little he 
picked up. 

Going up to a class in the same school, I took an 
account of the number of schools the boys had attended. 
There is always to be noticed on the gold-fields a sin- 
gular smartness among the children—a keenness of wit, 
a readiness of observation, a forwardness of tongue, and 
a precocity of sentiment, not to be equalled by the 
street boys of London, or the gamins of Paris. The 
diggers themselves, among whom they are thrown, and 
from whom they acquire ideas and habits, are a gather- 
ing of all nations, and usually are among the more 
intelligent of their own people. Thus it is that, for 
activity of movement, promptitude of invention, and 
shrewdness of remark, I have ever found the scholars at 
the diggings far beyond any in the colonies besides, or in 
Britain itself. But for literature, their acquirements 
are zero-ward. ‘They are, however, interesting lads to 
talk with, and by no means backward in an answer. 

Thus to my questions I had no difficulty in procuring 
information. I took down the names of the schools 
they had attended. It then appeared that, though the 
time they remained at the individual school seldom 
exceeded a month, it was sometimes even less. From 
one boy I got a list of nine masters under whom he had 
been for instruction, while his parents were rambling 
about the diggings; another gave me, after some trouble 
in recollecting, no less than ten different schools, and 
yet the child could not read at all. 

A lad, ten years old, who had been at five schools, 
thought he had not been but three or four months at 
them altogether. A girl, thirteen years of age, told 
me that she had been but two months at school in her 
life. She had been five years at the mines; but before 
that she had been in some Highland district of Scot- 
land. Another girl, fifteen years old, born on the 
Sydney side, had never been to a school before that in 
which I saw her. 

Interested in the question of relative periods of 
attendance in the schools of my district, I collected some 
statistics upon the subject, for a report to the colonial 
government. In one school upon the gold-field I found 
that one hundred and fifty-three pupils had been ad- 
mitted during the quarter; the average attendance had 
been about fifty. One hundred, therefore, had left the 
school in that short period, out of one hundred and fifty- 
three. One master complained most dolefully that he 
had an entirely new schoolevery month. ‘“ How, then,” 
exclaimed the poor fellow, “can I do any justice to the 
children, the government, or myself?” 

The numbers given me in another school were— 
170 left in six months, with an average attendance of 
60. In another, 180 were admitted in four months, and 
120 had left. In the Nil Desperandum gully an un- 
happy teacher saw her pupils all come and go within 
the quarter. She had need of all the philosophy of “ nil 
desperandum” to sustain her courage. She had begun 
the school, the first on the field, in most hopeful circum- 
stances. In two months the miners despaired in the 
Nil Desperandum, packed up the tools, and deserted the 
valley in a body. 

The more settled the neighbourhood, the more re- 
gular the attendance. At the Fiery Creek there was a 
great rush some years ago. This suddenly broke up, 
as is usual with such spasmodic eruptions, and the 
end was a rush off Minor rushes succeeded at 
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different periods, according as the news came of heavy 
jinds. A master there informed me that, during the 
first four quarters of his opening school there, 123 had 
entered and 87 left; but that during the last four 
months, with a diminished population, but more steady 
miners, 27 had entered and 27 left. 

Taking one of the best schools on the main Ballarat 
field, conducted under one master, singularly qualified 
for his work, for the longest time of perhaps any school 
in that mining district, I was shocked to learn that the 
attendance was so limited in duration, that a fresh set 
of pupils might be said to come every four months. A 
neighbouring school, in a still more settled locality, 
averaged six months and a half of boys, and five and a 
half of girls. In a little gully where a company of 
diggers had been engaged in washing up old stuff, and 
where they had in several instances inclosed little bits 
of government ground for gardens, I was not surprised 
to discover that the-duration of pupilage extended to 
nine months. 

In a charming little township, nestling at the foot 
of the extinct volcano, Mount Buninyong—where the 
population, though partly working in the neighbouring 
golden gullies, have generally been engaged in their 
gardens or their home trades—a much more improved 
condition of educational matters exists, thanks to the 
force of different circumstances, with the formation of a 
well-established school. There I was gratified to hear 
that the average term rose up to eighteen months. 

So striking a contrast as one month and eighteen 
months will readily suggest a corresponding contrast 
in manners and social progress. And all this can be 
seen in one district of the colony of Victoria. In the 
part where the attendance is the longest, almost every 
child goes to school. On the other hand, where the 
period is the shortest, and where there is the greater 
need for the more to get that little of instruction, the 
number absolutely attending is, perhaps, one fourth or 
sixth of those able to profit by the school. 


VI.—THE WANDERING TEACHER. 

The conservatism of British society is remarkably anti- 
podean of colonial life. In old Europe, everything seems 
to move with more stately step, and according to formal 
rules. In Australia, on the contrary—the land that nature 
has stereotyped with antiquity and conservatism in its 
Fauna and Flora—novelty and change are written upon 
the actions of men. 

In no respect has this been more strikingly evidenced 
than at the diggings. As bees before swarming are 
uncomfortably shifting and uneasily rambling without 
much definite idea, so may the population be said to be 
in many parts of the gold-fields. A large proportion of 
these belong to the class of rushers. They are always at 
a rush, or going to one. They want tobe early on anew 
field, in the hope of securing the cream of nuggets. 
Considerable finds occasionally reward their enterprise ; 
but the blanks or shicers too often fall to their lot. 

Such men have to experience much discomfort, to en- 
counter much real hardship, and to live, as it were, on 
the confines of civilization. They come to a wilderness, 
untrodden but by the wild cattle of the bush. They hew 
down logs for fires, set up their tents, mark out their 
claims, and drop down their holes. Among such per- 
sons the talk is about luck, finds, nuggets, rushes. Their 
ear is open to every extravagant tale, and credibility is 
hazarded upon every wild rumour. Somebody has been 
seen to come from somewhere: very mysteriously, and 
then “shouts” for liquor with unusual prodigality. He 
has been prospecting, and must have found something. 
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“ Dodge him!” “Shepherd him!” is the cry. A quiet 
forest gully is entered, in which the kangaroos are feed- 
ing, and where the wild birds have their solitude. Here 
a pick is heard to fall at intervals; a little tent is seen 
amidst the foliage. It is enough. A rush takes place 
that week, and the gully is torn up from end to end. 

Anxiety to secure good places leads men off with tent, 
tools, and provisions. Then the flying storekeeper fol- 
lows. He puts a couple of bags of flour on a dray, a few 
picks and shovels, some other necessaries, and off he 
goes in haste. The itinerant blacksmith is early there, 
with his impromptu forge of a pile of stones, and his 
calico spread beside. A butcher runs up « stall, 
and quarters a sheep. The digger is content with 
damper or Johnny cakes, till the baker can set up an 
oven. The government officials after a time have a look 
at the scene, and perhaps send up a constable or two. 
Among the earliest on the new ground are the tents of 
the groggery and the billiard table. The last to arrive 
are the tents of the schoolmaster. We cannot speak of 
ministers; for, with the exception of a few chance visits, 
a rush does not know those instructors. 

The wandering teacher is he who follows up the rushes. 
He is the moral skirmisher. He is about the only social 
agency for good upon the rush. J have known a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand left absolutely desolate ot 
moral and religious organization, and enlightened only, 
and that feebly, by a rush school. 

The wandering teacher has to be his own commissa- 
riat. Active, energetic, and eager, he has no established 
interests, and is always in marching order. This week 
his room is crowded, next week it is all but deserted. 
To stay without scholars is to lose his weekly pay, and 
the government quarter’s salary. He cannot afford to 
hesitate; he has no committee; he has no minister near 
to consult; perhaps he has no friends. He has to 
strike his tent, gather up his traps, laden a dray, and 
shift to the next scene. There he hurries up his aca- 
demical dwelling. A corner rudely curtained off serves 
him for a chamber, and his cooking is done outside, at a 
stump in the forest. 

In the morning he rises to set his forms in order, sweep 
the floor a bit with a bundle of leaves, sprinkle some 
water on it to lay the dust, and then turn to his break- 
fast. The chop is fried at the stump, in the midst of 
the rain or the scorching sun. His pannikin is set on, 
with water brought a long distance, perhaps from a hole 
or stream. He is rich enough to have another pannikin 
in which to cool his scalding tea, and which serves as 
his china for the drink. The breakfast things have to 
be cleared off, himself brushed up after a rude fashion— 
shaving being seldom required—and then the scholars. 
are coming in. 

His tuition is one continual struggle with destiny. He 
has to teach reading without books, and writing without 
slates. He has to keep spirits in order, brought up 
amidst the lawlessness of outside diggings. He has to 
train in morals a race of Bedouins, whose youthful ears 
and eyes are open to almost unchecked vice and disorder. 
He has, in the midst of his own peculiar trials, and his 
constant exposure to what is degrading and deteriorat- 
ing, to set an example of rigid self-control, high moral. 
integrity, gentle suasion, and of simple love. 

His lessons over, his domesticities return. The chop) 
and tea resume their uninterrupted routine. When the 
chattering magpie has bid his master good-night, the 
wandering schoolmaster sits lonelily in his school-tent, 
reading beside his tallow; or, dropping upon a log before 
his fire, he gets off to a land of dreams, and sees strange 
faces in that flickering blaze. 
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As the evening fog creeps up the valley, chilling the 
sitter by that fire, the solitary is lost to the Australian 
wilds. He hears not the night bird’s cry, nor the opos- 
sum’s scream. His tearful eyes behold a mother’s form, 
his quickened ears receive a note whose witching sweet- 
ness charms him there, though sounding from another 
hemisphere. Starting in the gloom, he re-enters his 
dismal home, spreads out his mattress on the floor, pro- 
tected only from the dust or damp by scattered leaves ; 
and, with a prayer for himself, his pupils, and the dear 
ones far away, he is lulled to rest by the flapping of his 
tent in the breeze. 

The wandering teacher gathers thus his little ones 
about him, and does his best in his trying circumstances 
for their good. After awhile, from saying a simple word 
here and there, comforting a troubled one, visiting the 
sick, he may go on to reading the Scriptures upon the 
Sabbath, and holding service for the neglected ones. 
IT have had the happiness of knowing some who have 
thus been wandering stars of light and guidance in the 
bush. 

But the voice goes forth, “ Another rush!” With a 
weary heart the poor fellow packs up his tent once more, 
and hurries offagain. As a colonial inspector of schools, 
I have ever had my sympathies more than usually excited 
for those good brothers of the school—the poor Wander- 
ing Teachers of the Rushes. 





WORTHING AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Il. 


We have spoken of the great attractions that are pre- 
sented by the neighbourhood of Worthing. Your friends 
will discuss them before you have been a day in the 
place. Before you have been there two or three days you 
will probably have achieved two or three of the easier 
excursions. You will surely be asked whether you have 
been to the Miller’s Tomb. The miller lived on High- 
down Hill, and at the close of the last century the sum- 
mit of the hill was decorated with his mill. He lived a 
hermit-like life—harmless, religious, and eccentric. He 
caused his tomb to be erected in his lifetime, and this 
he covered with holy texts, and with moralizing couplets 
of his own composition. His coffin was also made for 
him, which used to run upon wheels, and was kept 
under his bed. Every day he used to pass many medi- 
tative hours in a summer-house near the tomb; uncon- 
sciously he afforded an example of the medizval 
anchorite. His descendants occupy a neat cottage on 
the old site, and make it their business to supply re- 
freshments to those who are attracted to the spot by the 
beauty of the situation and the fame of the good miller. 
You may be told with pride that the late Queen Dowager 
alighted here, and partook of a cup of rich new milk, for 
which the spot is noted. 

A longer and a most popular expedition is to Chanc- 
tonbury, about seven miles distant. The first four miles 
bring you to the pretty village of Findon, and then your 
path strikes off into the downs, which close in around 
you. Three miles’ breezy walk or ride brings you to 
Chanctonbury. The view you obtain is simply magni- 
ficent. Each visit I have made increases this sense of 
magnificence. It is the extreme north ridge of the 
down, falling with abrupt descent into the Weald. A 
vast panorama is spread before you—towns, villages, 
farms, homesteads, white glancing roads, woods, and 
waters. The fresh air recalls the language of Milton— 


“ But here I feel amends— 
The air of heayen, fresh-blowing, pure, and sweet.” 


! 
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The archeologist will be delighted with tracing out 
the ancient encampment that existed here, with the 
advantage of an almost impregnable situation. Bramber 
is another point of great interest; and I can scarcely 
wish a friend a pleasanter day than to “assist” at a pic- 
nic there. It is not far from the pleasant village of 
Steyning, ten miles off, but can be reached by rather 
a shorter route. A castle-keep formerly frowned down 
upon Bramber town. Only some grey massive frag- 
ments are found now; but Nature, as is her wont, has 
healed this decay with the touch of beauty, filling up 
the ancient fosse with a growth of trees and flowers that 
has produced a wilderness of a charming and perplexing 
kind. Before the Reform Bill, Bramber, with a popu- 
lation of thirty, returned two members to Parliament. 
It was a pocket borough, for which the great Wilber- 
‘force sat as one of the members. An anecdote is told 
in his life. He was unawares travelling that way, and 
inquired of the post boy the name of the place they were 
passing through. “ Bramber! Bramber!” said Mr. Wil- 
berforce, recalling the name with an effort; “why, that 
is the place I am member for.” 

One idea the visitor ought to set steadily before him: 
try and get to see Petworth and Parham. When you 
see these places you will be grateful for the advice. 
How to visit these great houses is a tedious affair, not to 
say a costly. The Guide-book (Bread’s) says that, now 
Petworth can be reached by rail, many will be induced 
to visit the place who were previously deterred. Now 
the journey by rail to Petworth, altogether, can hardly 
be put down much under fifty miles. I am afraid very 
few visitors will take a journey of a hundred miles to 
visit a show house, although they would find their 
trouble well repaid. Post horses are beyond the means 
or intention of most travellers. I well remember the 
circumstances under which we performed this delightful 
journey. We were a party of three—myself, an Oxford 
man, and a veteran colonel. We determined to make a 
pedestrian excursion. The gallant colonel fixed the 
hour, and with military punctuality started forth on a 
cheerful trudge. It was rather too near our lunch time 
to accompany him in the first instance; but after a cheer- 
ful meal we took a cab, and succeeded in overtaking our 
commander-in-chief. The shades of the early autumn 
were closing in as we reached Parham. In travelling 
these few days in different parts of North Sussex, we 
passed through countries not very well known to tourists, 
and abounding in real forest scenery of a class that is 
rare in England. I have stated that our first evening 
was at Parham. On the outskirts of the park we found 
a little country inn, with no pretensions of its owr, but 
clean, comfortable, and wholesome. The little hostel did 
its best. for us—gave us a dinner of ham and eggs, and 
home-brewed ; and after refreshing slumbers we went 
into the park in the brilliant early morning. We were 
at once permitted to make a careful examination of 
Parham House, the seat of the Countess de la Zouch. 
I was rather disappointed in the collection of pictures, 
which was very good, but small. It contains, among 
many pictures, two that I shall always remember—a most 
beautiful landscape by Claude, and a Magdalen by Cor- 
reggio, a companion to the famous picture. Besides the- 
pictures, there are a variety of art treasures and valuable 
antiquities; such as specimens of ancient plate, en- 
amels, and carvings; swords, breastplates, and armour, 
among which should be mentioned armour worn by 
Christian knights in the defence of Constantinople 
against the Saracens; early Mss. and painted books, and 
valuable specimens of Eastern art. In the immediate 
neighbourhood are the stately ruins, overgrown with 
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moss and ivy, of Amberley Castle, belonging to the see 
of Chichester. With its ancient towers the view is most 
picturesque. 

It was quite dark when our walking-party, a little 
tired by the interesting but hilly country we had tra- 
versed, reached Petworth. Cobbett says of the great 
house, that it “is close to the town, and with its out- 
buildings, garden walls, and other erections, is, perhaps, 
nearly as big as the town, though the town is not a 
small one.” It was too late to do anything at the house, 
and a brief glance at the town, which has been likened 
to an assemblage of stable-yards, sufficed. A comfortable 
dinner and a pleasant chat preceded our well-earned 
repose. Early next morning we found our way to the 
park. The adjoining stables, in which sixty horses can 
stand in state, are said to be the best of any subject’s in 
Christendom. The house, with its long Italian facade, 
stood before us. Far away stretched the park, relieved 
by pleasant glimpses of water and tenanted by antlered 
deer. Our request to visit the house was courteously 
complied with; and we found ourselves under civil and 
intelligent guidance. We have found royal and imperial 
palaces less worthy of investigation. We passed from 
one magnificent room to another, including that in 
which the noble proprietor, Lord Leconfield, was sitting. 
It was at once apparent that not that day, and not several 
days, could exhaust what we had to see. From base to 
roof, chambers, walls, and stairs were thronged with 
pictures, forming one of the finest and largest collections 
in Europe. To my mind, it was greatly superior to the 
National Gallery. Dr. Waagen, the Director at Berlin, 
has fully discussed this gallery in his “Treasures of Art 
in Great Britain ;” to his formal criticism I would refer 
the more curious. Nowhere is there to be found a 
more splendid or a larger collection of Turner’s paint- 
ings. The Turner collection in London is greatly in- 
ferior to this. The painter used to come down to Pet- 
worth for several months together, and was very sensible 
of the kindness and attention which he always received. 
He has painted many of the panels in the rooms, and, 
in some cases, with appropriate illustrations of Sussex 
scenery. ‘Those are rare rooms where the panels are 
painted by Turner and the tracery carved by Gibbons. 
Grinling Gibbons has in the “ carved room” exhausted 
the prodigalities of his luxuriant genius. The fruit and 
flowers which he has carved, the foliage and festoons, 
the shells, birds, and vases, are found in endless and 
exquisite combination. But the paintings are the great 
thing. Wherever hanging-room is to be found, a pic- 
tureis hung. Both modern and ancient art is fully repre- 
sented. Here are those best of Leslie’s pictures, where 
the subjects are taken from “Don Quixote;” the ripe 
beauties of Sir Peter Lely, the grand conceptions of 
Sir Joshua, and works by Gainsborough, Fuseli, Wilson, 
Wilkie, Northcote, Callcott, and others. We find in 
abundance the meadow pastures and cattle of Cuyp— 
the melting sunsets of Claude—the darkening shadows 
of Rembrandt. Here is one of the most splendid of 
Holbein’s Henry vit’s, not inferior to that which the 
King himself sent to Christ Church. Here is the noble 
picture of Strafford, to which Hallam has called special 
attention in a note to the “Constitutional History.” 
The sister art is not neglected. Ancient statues and 
busts abound; the best English sculpture is also to be 
found. Holbein and Chantrey have both laboured for 
Petworth. Here, too, is the pastoral Apollo of Flaxman, 
and his wonderful statuary of Satan and the Archangel 
Michael. 

Various places of interest, easily accessible by rail, 
are generally visited by sojourners at Worthing. We 











will enumerate a few which we visited ourselves. The 
boatmen try to impress upon you the advisability of a 
sail to the Isle of Wight. It is a pleasant and not too 
distant expedition; but a journey by rail and steamer 
leaves you more your own master. Chichester is by 
rail only a few shillings. You travel for eighteen 
miles through a flat fertile country, eminently sug- 
gestive of peace and plenty. Formerly the spire and 
tower of Chichester Cathedral, a noble landmark for 
many a mile, stood clear against the sky. Its strength, 
impaired by age, was unable to withstand a terrible 
storm some years ago, and it gradually fell, without any 
accident. A vast subscription has been raised in the 
county and in the country, to rebuild the spire and tower, 
and ere long this will be accomplished. The cathedral 
is by no means among the finest of English cathedrals; 
but it presents many points of interest and beauty. It 
contains a beautiful marble monument to Collins, a poet 
of the highest genius in an imitative age, who was born 
and died in this city. In his last years of distempered 
mind he used to wander through the aisles of the 
cathedral, bursting into loud wails or moaning sobs 
as the noise mounted high or died away in the cathedral 
pile. 

Arundel Castle is a still nearer expedition, and one that 
is almost invariably made. It is only ten miles by rail- 
way and omnibus. Arundel Castle and the Howards 
are such fertile subjects for disquisition, that considera- 
tions of space force me to content myself with their 
mention. Quite unfurnished with such treasures of art 
as Petworth possesses, Arundel Castle, in its feudal 
towers and its vast park of matchless beauty and variety, 
with alternations of hill, shade, lawn, glen, and waters, 
furnishes a picture to be indelibly impressed on the 
mind’s eye. A pleasant path, beneath the broad shadows 
of beech trees and by the margin of a large pellucid lake, 
conducts the stranger to a dairy so beautiful and well 
appointed that it is a most favourite resort. Another 
most popular point of interest was the raised castle-keep, 
in which a number of owls used to be confined. There, 
in senatorial conclave, sat the solemn birds, looking so 
profoundly wise. I have heard an absurd story to the 
following effect. The names of distinguished persons 
were bestowed on all the owls, and one wise owl, on 
account of its superior solidity of character, was named 
after the great chancellor Lord Thurlow. The chancellor 
was one day dining with the Duke of Norfolk at the 
castle, when the duke’s fowler rushed breathlessly into 
the room, exclaiming, “ Lord Thurlow has laid an egg.” 

The river Arun, which flows on the south of the 
town, is a stream of some celebrity, abounding with 
fish, among which are trout and gray mullet. 
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IV. 


277H Fesruary.—As we came near Mandelay we saw 
the little Burmese steamer preparing to start. A son of 
Cameretta, the court favourite, was on board. He tells 
us that the city walls of Amerapoora are pulled down, 
and that cotton grows where the palace stood five years 
ago. Gold umbrellas are waving about on the shore. 
A pretty little creek leads up to the town of Mandelay. 
Rafts of timber, boats of all sizes, throng the creek, and 
make its navigation difficult for our little craft. Arrived 
at last, and anchored finally close to the royal barge. 
This boat is really beautiful as well as curious. You 
must imagine a tall, elegant tower, placed upon two 


| gilded canoes. The prows are in the shape of griffins 
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pestridden by fabulous birds called karawicks. Figures 
of the king of the nats (fairies) are on either side of the 
griffins. All these are covered with looking-glass in 
mosaic, having the appearance of plate-armour. The 
sterns are very tall, of pierced work, surmounted by 
canopies hung with bells. Every portion of this float- 
ing tower is elaborately carved and gilded. 

At the wharf—so to speak, mud-bank literally—the 
Burmans have been busy all day, unloading paddy, 
timber, and enormous jars—no doubt such as were 
used of old by the forty thieves; for the united efforts 
of four Burmans appear to be required to roll an empty 
one up the sand-bank, and two jars are a bandy load. 

In the afternoon we had a visit from an English friend, 
who with kind hospitality insists upon lodging us dur- 
ing our stay in Mandelay; so that we shall abandon our 
boat-home to-morrow. 

28th February.—We went to our host’s dwelling this 
morning, and took possession of the house (made of 
wood and bamboo), which he had kindly placed at our 
disposal. In the course of the day I went to the boat 
ina hackery, driven by a queer old Burman, to super- 
intend the removal of our goods and chattels, and es- 
pecially the yellow covered plate boxes, of great photo- 
graphic value. My coachman reminded me of a trans- 
migrated sheep, wrinkled and withered like the Methu- 
selah of the flock, and chewing betel nut incessantly, 
perhaps with unconscious reminiscence of his former 
existence. An elephant-taming at Amerapoora attracted 
the gentlemen, but both were disappointed with the 

sight. The Myo-Woon (town magistrate) and a colonel 
of Burmese infantry were introduced. The Myo-Woon 
had the marks of a rattan on his back, he and a 
brother woon having received public castigation a few 
days previously, by order of the king, they having per- 
mitted a prisoner to escape from their custody. 

1st March.—We were amused by some visitors to-day, 
among whom was one of the royal scribes, and an intel- 
ligent old Shan. 

The king is bent upon making Mandelay the royal 
city. About four or five years ago he abandoned 
Amerapoora, and issued an order that all his subjects 
should accompany him. The Chinese were the only in- 
habitants who dared to dispute his sovereign will, and 
they evaded the order repeatedly, until, in answer to a 
more urgent summons than usual, they said they would 
come provided the king would remove their temple to 
the new city. This being beyond even his despotic 
power, they were suffered to remain in peace. Father 
Abbona, a Romish priest, has a successful mission here. 
His chapel and the houses of the Christians are without 
the city walls. The site of Mandelay is not nearly so 
picturesque as that of Ava or Amerapoora, and at present 
everything wears an unfinished aspect, anything but 
royal. A hill, called the Sacred Hill, rises behind the 
town, surmounted by the never-failing pagoda. Grand 
preparations are going forward for a féte to be given on 
the occasion of the ceremony of the ear-piercing of the 
heir apparent’s eldest daughter. 

2nd March.—We got up early this morning and took 
a walk through some part of the city. The walls, which 
are in the course of construction, are not very formidable. 
The gateways are of thick masonry, the gates themselves 
being of teak, and fastened with massive bolts of the 
same wood. Before each gate is a blank wall of masonry, 
of considerable thickness, forming cover to the entrance, 
and a huge pillar of teak stands by the wall. The city 
18 said to be a mile square. The four principal gate- 
Ways, which are somewhat in the style of a piathat, have 
been built by the four chief ministers or woons. As we 
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walked through the streets we were, as usual, mobbed by 
the dogs. Swarms of Ponghyees were stalking about 
with their large thabeits* for alms, and it was amusing 
to watch some of the old women who had prepared rice- 
for the yellow-vested fraternity, standing at the door 
doling out a little brass ladleful into each dish as it 
was presented to her, the reverend beggar looking all 
the time as stolid and indifferent as possible. What 
an omnium gatherum there must have been in those 
thabeits by the time they were filled. An interview 
with Camaretta (a European, who is a great favourite 
at court), but nothing yet done to forward our pho- 
tographic views. 

The bells of Father Abbona’s chapel sounded pleasant 
to-day, in the midst of this heathen city. 

3rd March.—We set out on ponies to see the golden 
monasteries at Amerapoora. We rode for about two 
miles through long rows of houses, and over an execrable 
road, occasionally getting on an artificial causeway, with 
alow chunam parapet. At the gate of the monasteries 
we dismounted, and left our ponies outside. The first 
khioung we saw was a very large one, and very magni- 
ficent. In structure it resembled all the monasteries 
which are built after a conventional pattern, but almost 
every portion was gilded. We ascended one of the large 
flights of chunam steps, and entered the spacious veran- 
dah, which is surrounded by a gilded balustrade. The 
khioung stands upon four hundred teak pillars, and 
is resplendent inside and out with gold. The Pon- 
ghyees were very friendly, and invited us to come up, 
making no scruple about our shoes; a layman afterwards 
told us to take them off, and when we remonstrated, he 
said that he had only said it in fun. As he was speak- 
ing, a monk passed by in wooden sandals; we pointed to 
him, and there was a general laugh at the interferer’s 
expense. The monks surrounded me, and expressed 
great curiosity as to my long black riding-dress. One,. 
more venturesome than the rest, wanted to touch it; but 
as I did not wish to make him infringe the rule which 
forbids a Talapoin to touch the clothes of a woman, I 
drew back; but as he persisted, I held the skirt out for 
his inspection. Then an exclamation from his brethren, 
of “ Meima shee dé!” “It’s a woman!” recalled him to 
his senses; and his start of astonishment, whether feigned 
or otherwise I don’t pretend to say, was very amusing. 
The tazoung of the monastery was carved and lavishly 
gilded. Almost all the doors were ornamented with 
figures of nat-thas (or fairies), and their king. 

Two other khioungs are built in the same inclosure. 
An ornamented covered walk or cloister is near the 
monasteries, for the use of the monks who wish “to 
perambulate” and meditate; an occupation which they 
don’t apparently affect so much in the present day as 
they used in the good old times. A large pagoda, en- 
shrining the brass Gaudama brought from Arracan, raises 
its head close by. Tazoungs of curious shape and many 
roofs, stand at each end of the peiya. Here the wor- 
shippers shikko, lounge, chat, buy and sell. At the end 
of one of the vestibules is a small bazaar. The body of 
the image was covered with pieces of rough or frosted 
gold, but the face was smooth gilt. Smaller posts, 
standing in towards the base, like the smaller bamboos 
of an umbrella, were planted round the larger ones, and 
had a peculiar effect. (A small pagoda at Kemmendine, 
near Rangoon, is similarly adorned.) A number of Shans 
were worshipping, and an old Burmese woman asked me 
why I did not. . Within the inclosure were several old 
broken bronze figures or idols; one or two elephants ; 





* A kind of dish in which the priesthood collect rice, ete. 
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other statues of a man or god with the Hindoo anklets, 
bracelets, and finger-rings. No one figure was quite 
perfect, and all looked very old. There is a good sized 
bell at this pagoda. A fruitless visit paid by the gen- 
tlemen to the Magwé Mingyee ended our day. The 
manners of the Burmese “ Bo” were anything but polished. 
He declined to give permission to photograph, on the 
plea that it was not his business. Would he ask the 
king, then P? No; sometimes his Majesty might be spoken 
to, sometimes not. What would the officer give him if he 
did ask? Well, he would be much obliged to him, and 
would thank him. Thanks ! what were thanks ? And 
after one or two similar compliments his visitors left. 
Father Abbona paid us a visit in the evening, and very 
much charmed we were with his conversation. 

4th March.—We rose very early, and haying made 
overnight all preparations quietly for a few pictures, we 
set off for the khioungs. Our boatmen carried the 
yellow tent, camera, and plate-box, and we rode on ahead 
by the Amerapoora Road. Monastic buildings of one 
kind or other lined the way as far as we went and as 
far as we could see. Two or three artificial tanks had 
been built close to the road. We met with a hearty 
welcome from the Ponghyees. They came round me 
with a convenient forgetfulness of their stringent rules, 
for the nonce, and our conversation was amusing; but 
the string of questions they put to me would fill a small 
book : myage—my parents—had I any children—how old 
was the Bo-Ghyee, (Great Officer)—what did the camera 
cost—how much pay did we eat per month—why did I 
wear that long dress—was I not afraid to ride? “No,” 
I said in reply to the last question; “no, an English- 
woman and a Christian fears nothing except the God.” 
What! did I not fear their Peiyas? “No, not at all;” 
and they looked much more astonished than shocked at 
the answer. There is a striking difference in the ex- 
pression of countenance among the Ponghyees. They 
seem to be divided into two distinct classes—the 
utterly stupid, brutish-looking lout, and the intellectual, 
thoughtful man. One seldom sees a middling face; 
although now and then you do meet with a shrewd, 
cunning-looking face amongst the rest. I took up half 
a dozen photographic prints to distribute among them, 
and thereby distract their attention from the “ Bo’s” 
movements. If I had had sixty pictures instead of six, 
there would have been eager applicants for them. They 
were not to be entirely drawn away from the camera, 
however ; and when once one monk had looked through 
the wonderful box, the curiosity of fifty at least had to 
be satisfied. The bell struck for the morning meal, and 
as the Ponghyees went upstairs to partake of it, about 
thirty dogs rushed below, and seated themselves in a 
circle with uplifted heads, howling for the scraps of the 
Ponghyees’ meal. 

Having succeeded in taking eight photographs, we 
followed the dogs’ example, and took our breakfast in 
the cool, beneath the flooring of the monastery; we were 
surrounded by a crowd of priests, novitiates, and lay- 
men, all of whom seemed to derive great amusement 
from the way in which we used our knives and forks. 
We next went to the Arracan pagoda; and as the heat 
‘was very great, I took refuge in the tazoung, where I 
again became the centre of a crowd. Some Paloung 
Shin women were among the worshippers at this 
temple. Their dress somewhat resembles that of the 
Coorgs, being of a blue serge or stuff with a broad 
waistbelt of red. They wore a kind of turband of blue 
cloth with red ends, and were of very fair complexion. 
The children and women followed me everywhere. I 
was obliged to change my place several times, I was so 
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thronged; one old woman, taking compassion on me, 
reproved a little girl for her pertinacity in pursuing me, 
and asked why she did so? “I bave not seen her 
shikko yet,” she said. We had sent away our ponies; 
so we bought an umbrella with a very long handle, and, 
giving it to a Burman to hold over our heads, we walked 
home under its shadow, stopping now and then to 
drink a little water from the chatties placed by the 
roadside, and to rest. Close to the canal we saw a 
number of vultures, and, looking to see what they were 
doing on the water, we found they were tearing to 
pieces the body of a man which had been stopped in its 
course by a sluice. There were carcases of animals 
also in the canal; but the vultures abandoned them to 
the crows and flies, for this hideous feast. 

On our way we passed through a spacious courtyard 
or garden, in which was a large dzedi, built by King 
Tharawaddi, and several henza poles, erected on a kind 
of grottoes, on which were groups of figures made of 
bronze and inlaid with glass, representing nits, bilous, 
and warriors. Pavements of large slabs of stones had 
been laid down from the entrance gates to the pagoda, 
and a fine wall inclosed the whole. Under the large 
spreading trees, that looked much older than the dzedi, 
stalls were placed for a bazaar. There was a building 
just within the paved yard, filled with grotesque figures, 
having human bodies but heads of animals. 

After a long walk we found ourselves near the Romish 
chapel, and went in to see the schools. Father Abbona 
gave us a kind welcome; his house and temporary 
chapel are only separated by a verandah. The boys’ 
school is kept in a kind of dzeat, in the chapel inclosure, 
and the children were so clean and bright-looking that 
it was a pleasure to see them. They chanted and read 
Latin not at all badly—reading the Roman letters. The 
girls’ school was outside the church premises, in a high 
house. Some of the children intoned and read very 
well. 

5th March.— We had a visit this morning from our 
friends the Ponghyees, who stayed so long that we were 
at length obliged to dismiss them as courteously as we 
could, more particularly as the “Sahib” had to go to 
the house of the Kalih Woon (or consul) for a pass; no 
foreigners being permitted to leave the capital with- 
out one. We repaired to the bazaar afterwards, to get 
some Burmese boxes, but had great difficulty in per- 
suading the saleswomen to produce their goods. When 
they did so, they would ask absurdly high prices; we in 
return offered them as low; and so we continued to bar- 
gain on both sides until we met in the middle—an 
amusing way of buying, perhaps, when one is not in & 
hurry. At night the pictures of the golden khioungs 
were developed, and proved good photographs. 

6th March.—Packed our boxes in anticipation of the 
passport, but heard that, in consequence of the grand 
féte of ear-piercing, it was more than probable that we 
should not get it signed, the big-wigs af Burmah hav- 
ing something else to do. 

7th March.—No pass arrived; but we determined to 
start at all hazards. Taking all our boxes, ete. to the 
boat, we set off for Meengoon, where there is au 
enormous pagoda. The tide was against us, and the 
boatmen very unwilling to pull; but we reached our 
destination at last. The view of the ruined peiya, from 
the river, was very picturesque. The enormous mass of 
red brickwork towered above the magnificent trees— 
man’s work shattered and broken by one touch of the 
finger of God, and still bearing testimony to mortal 
ambition and to mortal helplessness, while the blue hills 
standing behind it, firm and immoveable, told of the 
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iC, Master’s hand. The colouring of the whole scene was | gale last winter. It was splintered to pieces, and the words, 
Ma exquisite. It was already nearly 4 P.M. when we landed ; odipiting pot gen adn a boo a pone Ale — 

- : z teries, where some hundr : brave sol- 
7 so the — cnad set to hye: at a In * a8 - diers rest, it is gratifying to see that even the round shot which 
d close by the ruined mass of masonry, was a minia are eight or nine years ago some friendly hand placed as a border 

: model of what the pagoda was to have been. Passing | to his comrade’s grave, remain undisturbed. What has been 
Pn: by a small white peiya we came to the south-east side of | said of Cathcart’s Hill applies equally to the graves of the light 


‘ the ruin. The basement story only was completed when division, —~ —s to ~ = re Wild flowers 
. the whole was shattered by an earthquake. Ladders | SPE UP “uxumantly aout them all, and there 1s no appear- 


4 r . j ance of any intrusion either of man or beast. General Pelissier’s 
and scaffolding of timber still romain attached to the Ponty and Lord Raglan’s house are inhabited by Salem, 
to building, and not far from the base is a wooden dzeat | who have taken great pride in preserving everything that tells 


| crumbling to pieces. A henza post, about sixty or | of their departed glory. The huts still surround Lord Raglan’s 
itis seventy feet tn hat ght, still stands to tell the colossal | quarters, which once sheltered his staff; a small tablet in the 
ls ‘ise on which everything was intended to be made room where he died records the fact. Kadikoi and Balaklava 
o si § ‘ . * | are as quiet as the graves, some few small boats lying idle in 
A bell, supported by two columns of masonry, and over- | the harbour, our quay rotting to pieces, and our huts now 
grown with brushwood and climbing plants, made a | occupied by the returning Tartars, whose only occupation 
rd pretty sketch. On the north side of the pagoda is the | seems to be fishing for the treasure trove, the sad mementoes 
| largest bell in Burmah. A low wall of about four feet pie pn eso ae — 4 beng - 
‘f in height inclosed a considerable area, in the centre of Powell,’ and ‘ Casile Bay, ie bold ‘English baaen the scion 
which was a circular platform of five low terraces. Upon | still greet the eye, and several old barges savour still strongly 
j the platform were two pillars of solid masonry, and from | of the Saxon. The field of Balaklava is now dotted with vine- 
" timbers fastened together by copper or iron bands hung | yards, and is by no means good galloping ground in ’63, All 
Ja, the bell, and the stout cross-beams were actually bent | 0 batteries remain much as we left them. The trenches can 
‘ge » its ental weight. ‘The base of the bell was sup- be traced formiles, They have fallen in, as might be expected ; 
di ; z “ , but every position is recognisable at a glance. Inkerman’s 
mit ported by wooden figures of crouching nats, or bilous, Heights are thickly covered with brushwood, though the 
a and the comical expression, still visible on the faces of | batteries are easily discerned ; and the camps are also well dis- 
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one or two, seemed to remonstrate against the weight. | tinguished, though the grass has grown over the paved streets 
“sh There was just sufficient room to crawl under the lip of See Serres. ie ae ae Fag me pe a0 of - 
18. the bell. Pieces of gold, which had been thrown in artar women @ c aren COnsists 1n ¢ iggeing tor builets in the 





ya ‘ ‘ : ue batteries. Great quantities of grape shot and broken shell still 
evidently during the founding, were visible. On our | jie about the principal points of attack. I regret to say that 
"y return to Mandelay we found a small passport awaiting | the Redan monument is in a disgraceful state ; the inscription 
ys us, and a note from our host, to say that he would fol- | has been almost entirely obliterated. Some Vandals have cut 
Ire, r . e > . . their names on it, and even large pieces out of it for keepsakes, 
hat low us to Teagain, and bring the other pass with him. and the wall round it is broken down in several erste The 
ead Redan itself is unaltered in general appearance, though gradually 
The crumbling into the ditch, and vineyards are quietly springing 
igh SEBASTOPOL IN 1863. up in itsrear. The Malakoff remains a mass of ruin; in fact, 
os 5 6 ee ”? D ew 1850 om enccens nothing has been done since the war to alter the appearance of 
ery Ix “The Leisure Hour” for December, 1859, an ace the town, save the rebuilding of a line of barracks near the 
was given of the state of Sebastopol in the autumn of | docks, where the present garrison, consisting of one battalion, 

our that year, communicated by a medical officer who had just | is quartered. If possible, the desolation is more apparent on 
rere returned from a visit to the Crimea. A report has re- 7 a = the org a. oe 0 yore ag the whole 
F «mm eee wnt ine of fortifications, and meet with neither soldier nor gun ; 

» cently appeared in the Times,” giving a description the ramparts are falling into their fosse, the walls have sunk, 
) to of the same scenes during the present year :— though the general appearance is that of desertion rather than 
no “On arriving at Sebastopol ono is at once struck with the | destruction. A new church has been lately erected in memory of 
ith- desolation that prevails on each side of the harbour. There | Prince Gortchakoff and the Russian army, which stands well 
get are, indeed, a few guns still mounted on Fort Constantine, and | above the large Russian cemetery, near the lighthouse. There are 
; the Russian ensign waves over it, but the other forts on the | said to be 3000 inhabitants now in Sebastopol ; we scarcely met 
‘wal north side are crumbling to pieces, and not agun nor asoldier | thirty. The shops consist of along line of open huts,on which 
hen isvisible along the whole range of these once formidable works. | English letters repeatedly occur, and prove their origin. These 
em At the entrance of the harbour are the few worm-eaten hulks | cover the ground where Fort St. Nicholas once stood. Some few 
bar's lately raised by Colonel Gowan, and off South Bay lies the | ofthe houses have been rebuilt facing the harbour, and we were 
an admiral’s steam yacht, while a few coasters are lading with | agreeably surprised to hear one evening the strains of music, 
28 shot and broken shell, the reliquiw Danadm of 1854-5, at the | which brought out nearly one hundred well-dressed people to 
' further extremity, and these are the representatives of the | promenade on the terrace, where a naval trophy looks proudly 
ings Russian fleet in the Black Sea in 1863. Landing at the quay, | down on the shattered town ; but from whence they came, and 


where now no Russian official accosts the suspicious stranger, | whither they returned, we never exactly found out. Music 
the awalk of two hundred yards leads to the hotel, kept by one | amidst so much ruin jarred strangely on the ear. We madean 





and Ml. Witzel, formerly head-waiter of the club-house, the ruins of | excursion to the Alma, and slept at what was designated the 
L we which are immediately adjoining. The rooms are scrupulously | ‘ Hotel St. Petersburg, a Tartar cabaret close by the bridge 
lean, and the ‘green soup and young mutton’ are not the | which crosses the river, and visited next morning the first 
hav- —_ because they are the staple delicacy in a bill of fare of | scene of the campaign at Boulganek. The ruined posthouse 
prodigious length. First in interest to the visitor here, as to | still marks the spot where the first shot was fired. The village 
d to many & distant fireside in England, must always be the British | has been partially rebuilt; the graves of Major Rose, Lieu- 
the cemeteries. It is a task of several days to inspect them all, | tenant Cockerell, and Captain Cust are well preserved ; and the 
; an scattered as they are on so many hill-sides, and several of them | monument to the memory of the 23rd and 88rd on the heights 
. we were not able to visit; but it will be gratifying to the sur- | is notinjured. The Tartars appear to have a friendly recollection 
_ the ‘wors of that memorable campaign to hear that of all we visited | of the English, and they have planted trees round several of the 
our We scarcely found one that had received any injury beyond the | graves. The bridge has not yet been repaired.” 
from —— decay which eight Crimean winters must bring rn oe ee oh 
with them. This is in a great measure owing to the attention 
pa of Captains Eldridge and ‘Clipperton, the late and present con- Tron Srrerr Posts.—A correspondent states that. “one of 
2 suls at Kertch. Around each inclosure, small or large, low | the iron cannons a few hundred yards off London Bridge, was 
F the solid walls have been built and are kept in good repair. On| with Sir John Moore at Corunna. It was re-mounted and 
ortal Catheart’s Hill, though the grass has grown up over many of | brought to England, and, after reposing in the store-room of 
hills the flat tombstones, we only noticed one headstone that had been | the Tower of London for many years, was brought forth at a 
f the injured ; it was one which marked the grave of a colonel of the | clearance sale, and planted in its present position, as a de- 





ddth Regiment, and on inquiry we found it was blown down ina | fender of the pavements from cart and wagon-wheels.” 
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TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA.—The Turks have 
already laid down a line of wires from Scutari, on the Bos- 
phorus, by way of Diarbekir, on the upper reach of the Tigris, 
and the rich valley which once held the cities of Assyrian 
empire, down to Bagdad, the chief seat of oriental romance. 
There our Indian land lines will commence: one running due 
south, through a wild Arab country, for about 300 miles, to 
the head of the gulf; a second proceeding through Ispahan 
and Shiraz to Bushire ; each joining the submarine cable in the 
Persian Gulf. From Bushire the wires will catch at Cape Mus- 
sendom in Arabia, and thence at Gwadel, a bold headland on 
the Beloochistan coast. From Gwadel to the most western 
station of British India, Kurrachee, in Scinde, a telegraph is 
already made. Of course, from Kurrachee the whole empire 
can be reached in a few minutes. Next year, it is hoped that 
the whole line will be open; in which case it will be possible 
for a man to ask a question in London and receive an answer 
from Calcutta on the same day. 

GovERNMENT EpvucaTion Report.—During the year (1862) 
inspectors visited 10,918 daily schools, or departments of such 
schools under separate teachers. They found present in them 
1,057,426 children, 8452 certificated teachers, and 14,881 ap- 
prentices. The female scholars are 44°78 per cent. of the whole 
number. This percentage remains nearly constant; it was 
identically the same in 1860; in 1859 it was 43°49; in 1861 
it was 45. The percentage of females upon the whole popula- 
tion, over three and under fifteen years of age, in 1851, was 49°7. 
The difference in the percentage of female scholars is explained 
by the demands of a poor man’s home upon the service of his 
daughters, particularly as the nurses of younger children. The 
inspectors also visited 40 separate training colleges, occupied 
by 2972 students in preparation for the office of schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress. In December last, these students and 2705 
other candidates were simultaneously examined for the end of 
the first or second year of their training, or for admission, or 
for certificates as acting teachers. The inspectors also visited 
408 schools for pauper children, containing 33,835 inmates, and 
37 ragged or industrial schools, containing 2818 inmates. 
In comparing the expenditure of 1862 with that of 1861, there 


is a decrease of £38,698. This diminution of expenditure is 
principally due to a falling off in the School Building Grants. 


Oak PILLARS AND WaALLs IN CuurcHES.—The church at 
Shenfield, which is one of the most interesting among the 
many such in the county of Essex, has been recently restored 
by Mr. Bartlett, of Brentwood. This is one of the very few 
sacred edifices that have clustered oak columns of solid timber 
with carved capitals and bases. Formerly the arches connect- 
ing these columns were of oak also; these will be replaced, 
the iron shafts that had been introduced being removed. The 
chancel arch will likewise be of oak, with proper mouldings. 
Greensted Church, near Chipping Ongar, Essex, has, or had 
until recently, a portion of its exterior walls formed of roughly 
hewn oak-trunks.—Athenewm, 

DeEstrRucTION BY Fire oF THE OLD SERAGLIO, CoNsTANTI- 
NOPLE.—The site of the old building thus destroyed is one of 
the most historic in Stamboul. In the earliest Byzantine days 
it was covered by the Acropolis of the new Eastern capital; 
later by a palace of the Empress Placidia; later still by another 
and grander Imperial residence reared by Justinian, on the 
ruins of which other palaces were successively built, till Ma- 
homet 11 erected that of which the structure destroyed on 
this occasion was but the last of many restorations. In this 
actual building took place the assassinations of Sultans Selim 111 
and Mustapha Iv, and from it issued the successive edicts which 
crushed the Wahhabees, annihilated the Janissaries, and in- 
augurated the other acts of reforming vigour which illustrated 
the reign of Mahmoud. 

Cyrit Lucar, ParrtarcH oF CONSTANTINOPLE. Born 1572; 
died 1638.—Amidst the corruptions and errors of the Greek 
Church there have been some noble testimonies to scriptural 
and evangelical truth. The most remarkable in modern times 
was that of Cyril Lucar, who in 1621 was chosen Patriarch of 
Constantinople. From the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
aided by intercourse and correspondence with European divines, 
he drew up a Confession of Faith in all essential points agree- 
ing with those of the Reformed Churches. Ina letter to Marc 
de Dominic, Archbishop of Spalatro, a convert from Romanism, 
he thus wrote :——“ In the article of Justification, with respect to 
which we once believed that our vileness could have merit, and 





trusted in it more than in our Lord Christ, now we compre- 
hend how pernicious is the doctrine of inherent righteousness, 
and we look only to the mercy of Almighty God, bestowed 
upon us on account of the merit, apprehended by faith, of 
Christ, our Saviour and Mediator; we also believe with our 
heart, and confess with our mouth, that on him all our right- 
eousness depends, while we regard our own works as filthy 
rags. Not that any one should hence imagine us to assert 
that good works may be neglected ; this be far from us; yea, 
rather, for this very cause we approve and assert their neces. 
sity, that they may be the true signs and evidences of our 
justifying faith, to the confusion of our adversary the deyil, 
and to the glory of God who justifieth us.” 


PoPpuLaTION OF Prussta.—Tke newest number of “The 
Journal of the Royal Prussian Statistical Office” contains the 
definite result of the census in the Prussian States on the 3rd 
of December, 1861. According to this, the total number of 
inhabitants, civil and military, is 18,491,220. They are divided 
over 1000 towns, with 5,625,852 inhabitants, and over 382 dis. 
tricts of the flat country, with 12,865,368 inhabitants. The 
number of town and country districts is 345. The military 
population, inclusive of the 14,720 men stationed at Mayence, 
Luxemburg, Rastadt, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, consists of 
268,372 men, of which 263,711 are in the towns, and 4661 in 
the country. The most-populous of the proviuces is Silesia, 
containing 3,390,695 inhabitants ; after this the most populated 
is the Rhine province, containing 3,215,784 inhabitants. The 
least populous of the provinces is Pomerania, with 1,389,739 
inhabitants. 


Transport Suips.—If sailing ships are good enough for 
transports, as we confess when we hire them for that purpose, 
why, when we have so many ships and so many seamen in the 
Royal service absolutely unemployed, should we go out of our 
way to hire ships and seamen from another service at so heavy 
a cost to the publie? We hardly know how to find occupation 
for our sailors, and thousands of them are actually engaged as 
common labourers in the dockyards. We have not a notion 
what to do with our sailing-vessels, and they cost us, indeed, 
something for repairs as they lie useless in our ports. Here, 
however, is a service which might employ both ships and men 
together ; but instead of seizing the opportunity, we add one 
more charge to those already existing, by engaging outside hands 
and ships for the performance of the work.—The Times. 


Wasuineton Irvine IN THE ALHAMBRA.—It is an apartment 
built either by Charles v or Philip, and terminates in the open 
gallery where Chateaubriand wrote his name on the wall. I 
have taken possession of that apartment, and one room is 
very comfortably fitted up as my bedroom and study. I never 
had such a delicious abode. One of my windows looks into 
the little garden of Lindaraxa; the citron-trees are full of 
blossoms, and perfume the air, and the fountain throws up ® 
beautiful jet of water ; on the opposite side of the garden is 
window opening into the saloon of Las dos Hermanas, through 
which I have a view of the fountain of lions, and a distant 
peep into the gloomy halls of the Abencerrages. Another 
window of my room looks out upon the deep valley of the 
Darro, and commands a fine view of the Generalife. I am 80 
in leve with this apartment that I can hardly force myself 
from it to take my promenades. I sit by my window unti} 
late at night, enjoying the moonlight, and listening to the 
sound of the fountains and the singing of the nightingales— 
Life of Washington Irving. 


Pusiic Houst BEER AND Sprrits.—There are men who g? 
round to public houses to prepare the stock for retail sale. To 
the beer they not only add “water” or “liquor,” as it is tech- 
nically termed, but the coculus indicus berry, as a substitute 
for malt and hops, fabia amara (nu« vomica), sulphate of irom, 
and other dangerous poisons. Alcoholic liquors are “ doctored 
with subacetate of lead, oil of almonds, oil of vitriol, oil of 
turpentine, sulphuric acid, sulphate of zinc or white vitriol. The 
use of such deleterious compeunds is prebably the cause of many 
maladies which puzzle the wits of medical men. These strong 
pungent substances admit of large quantities of water being 
added to the original spirit as delivered from the distillery. 
The depraved taste and diseased palates of dram-drinkers do 
not perceive the adulterations, and rather desire the stimulus 
of these diluted poisons. No wonder that publicaxs, by help 
of these adulterations, can in ashort time make large fortunes 





